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devotes the larger part of this volume to the explanation, 
comparison, and criticism of this credit bank, and is in so 
far justified that others have treated chiefly his theories of 
property and value, yet the space is considerably out of pro- 
portion to the influence which the scheme actually exerted. 
Proudhon was himself a system of contradictions, and 
could not be compared with himself from time to time. He 
was an anarchist endeavoring to establish a mutualistic so- 
ciety upon the basis of individual freedom. His anarchy, 
however, unlike that of the modern advanced school, was to 
be the scientific result, rather than the chaotic beginning, of 
a revolution. He fought communism bitterly, but his com- 
bination of individualism and socialism contained an irrecon- 
cilable contradiction. Dr. Diehl devotes a chapter to defin- 
ing the relations of Proudhon to his predecessors and con- 
temporaries in economic thought. More superficial than 
many others, he should, however, have the credit of es- 
tablishing the first socialistic theory in the modern scientific 
manner, but stands in no sense as a forerunner of Marx and 
Rodbertus. Their ideas of the functions of the state were 
widely different. As a sharp critic of the systems of others 
he served a useful purpose. Dr. Diehl's exposition of these 
facts will not be read solely for entertainment, as the book 
shows the marks of condensation and compilation, owing to 
the vast amount of literature from which he had to draw. 
By devoting separate chapters to exposition and to criticism 
he has run the risk of repetition, but the reader in search of 

facts will be rewarded for his pains. 

J. M. Vincent. 

Geneva. 

Principles of Politicai, Economy. By Charles Gide, Profes- 
sor of Political Economy in the University of Montpellier, France. 
Translated by Edward Percy Jacobsen [formerly of University 
College, London]. With an Introduction and Notes by James 
Bonar, M. A..LI/.D. Pp. xv and 581. Boston: D. C. Heath 
& Co. 1891. 
This work has reached its third edition in France, and is 

now made accessible to English readers. It will be welcome 
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to all who are weary of the involved vagaries of much recent 
economic literature. It will be a disappointment to those 
who look therein for new light on the vexed problems of 
industrial society. The chief characteristic is the method of 
treatment. The doctrines are not new. 

The style is admirably clear. We expect this from French- 
men, but Professor Gide is exceptional even among his own 
countrymen. It should be added that the translation has 
preserved this admirable feature. 

The broad scope that includes in the same connection both 
principles and application will receive the approval of the 
general reader. He will find the statement of the principles of 
monetary circulation applied to monometalism and bimetal- 
ism ; the theory of trade followed by the question of free 
trade and protection ; and the laws of distribution ac- 
companied by the discussion of socialism, strikes and co- 
operation. 

The author has not felt the necessity of departing widely 
from the usual analysis, as have so many contemporary 
economists, notably Professor Marshall. True, Exchange 
is considered as a part of Production, but even here the de- 
parture is in name only. In so far as Exchange is circula- 
tion of commodities, it is generally regarded as a purely pro- 
ductive process. The essence of Exchange that sets it off 
as a separate division is the theory of value, and the dis- 
tinct character of this subject is recognized by assigning it 
separate treatment under "Wealth and Value." In distri- 
bution there is a more important change. In place of the 
common classification of sharers as landlords, capitalists, en- 
trepreneurs, and laborers, corresponding to the shares, rent, 
interest, profits and wages, we have the autonomous pro- 
ducer, the master, the wages-earner, the man who lives on his 
income, and the indigent. There are objections to this 
change. It adds difficulty to the comparison with other 
theories, and it is illogical. 

An important feature of the book is the prevalence of the 
comparative method. The author's views are subordinated 
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to the exposition of the theories of others. Often the reader 
will be unable to determine what opinion the writer 
holds. This speaks well for the fairness with which the 
various views are presented — a fairness as commendable as 
it is unusual — but the uncertainty resulting from such treat- 
ment has been considered by critics the most vulnerable fea- 
ture of the work. In justification it is claimed that the 
truth of many economic questions is not beyond controversy, 
and, more important still, that the method leads to indepen- 
dent thought. Most readers will agree that the method 
needs no further justification than the admirable skill with 
which it is employed. 

The attitude towards economic doctrine is marked by a 
progressive conservatism. Although wealth is considered 
to be the subject of Political Economy, the conception is not 
limited to " material wealth," but includes whatever has 
want-satisfying power. The views on "method" are those 
of the modern classical school, which, while rejecting the 
dogmatic attitude of its predecessors, has not so far surren- 
dered to the demand for facts as to forget that after all prin- 
ciples are the ultimate end. 

In taking up a new treatise on economics one instinctively 
turns to ' ' value , " " capital ' ' and ' ' distribution. ' ' These are 
to-day the vital questions of economic theory. The concep- 
tion of value is in keeping with that of wealth. "Value," 
we are told, "is desirability." The definition is excellent. 
It well serves the purpose of a brief and not misleading 
statement of the nature of value. The difficulty encountered 
by those who accept this theory — and the present author is 
no exception — is a matter of logic. What, according to this 
conception, is the cause of value ? The power that anything 
has to satisfy desires. But, do not water, air and similar 
objects satisfy desires ? Professor Gide says, " however use- 
ful they may be, they are not desired." The general reader 
will find it difficult to accept this statement. The student 
usually finds it unsatisfactory. The proposition that because 
of abundance, objects that are desirable have no value, offends 
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the sense of logical consistency. Clearly the theory confuses 
" what is," with "how much." Let it be affirmed, in test- 
ing the definition, that water has value. When it comes to 
applying the principles determining the amount of value, it 
will be found, not that water has no value, but that its value is 
too small to be estimated. For practical purposes, these two 
statements amount to the same thing ; for scientific purposes 
they are widely different. The recognition of this fact will 
disarm the opponents of economics of one of their chief argu- 
ments against the scientific character of the subject. 

Concerning capital, the reader is assured that the idea of 
"capital is clear enough to us all." There follows an ana- 
lysis in which distinction is first made between wealth em- 
ployed for immediate satisfaction and that used to obtain an 
income. The latter is capital. The criterion, then, of 
capital is the use that is made of wealth. ' 'An egg is capital 
when given to a hen to hatch for the production of chickens ; 
it is not so when put into a frying pan to make an omelet." 
But suppose the omelet increases the effectiveness of a car- 
penter ; what then ? Again, capital is ' ' lucrative "or " pro- 
ductive, ' ' the former merely brings in an income to its pos- 
sessor, the latter really serves to produce new wealth. Apply 
this to a rented dwelling-house. It both is and is not capi- 
tal. It is not capital, because it is not used to produce more 
wealth, for example, as a factory. It is capital, because it 
brings in an income. In the end, we are less convinced of 
the clearness of our conception of capital than at first. 

Under Distribution, an attempt is first made to determine 
the principle upon which division of product should be 
based. Four formulae are examined : (1), an equal share 
for each man ; (2), each man according to his wants ; (3), 
each man according to his capacities ; and (4), each man ac- 
cording to his labor. The discussion of these is brief, but 
comprehensive and logical. The conclusion is reached that, 
"Measured by the standard of absolute justice," the pro- 
position to give to each man according to his labor " appears 
to have firm foundations, and to be superior to any of those 
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previously examined," but it is impracticable. "We can 
not find any system of distribution which completely satis- 
fies our idea of justice, or those that we can find are not ap- 
plicable." " There is only one principle which regulates 
the distribution of wealth in present society ; this is pri- 
vate property." 

The institution of private property is justified on prin- 
ciples rather legal than philosophical. The nationalization 
of land is opposed more because of its impracticability than 
because of its theoretical unsoundness in principle. The 
evils of private ownership of land, the author holds, may be 
overcome by proper organization. Among the provisions 
suggested are the assignment of a maximum and minimum 
amount that can be owned by any one man ; compulsory ex- 
change of small portions under certain conditions, and home- 
stead laws. 

The criticism of existing theories of wages is especially 
satisfactory. Neither standard of living, nor number of la- 
borers, nor productivity of labor alone determines wages in 
actual society. ' ' The price of manual labor must depend 
both on its utility and on its rarity." 

The treatise reflects the French industrial system. Of the 
book, Professor J. B. Clark says: "Its progressive spirit 
will make it everywhere welcome, and its appreciative atti- 
tude toward the older schools of thought will, at the same 
time, make it everywhere useful. ... Its conspicuous 
quality is a wisdom that is not often combined with so much 
of brilliancy." Not the least of its merits is the fact that 
its very clearness of expression and analysis emphasize the 
weakness of the logic of certain economic theories. 

University of Missouri. FREDERICK C. HlCKS. 

Studies in Statistics, Social, Political, and Medical. By 
George BlundELL Longstaef. With maps and diagrams. 
Pp. xvi, 455. London : Edward Stanford. 1891. 

This volume deserves a more prompt recognition than I 
have been able to give in the Annals, and yet excellent 
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